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HEAD OF HELIOS FROM RHODES 



[Plates VII-VIII] 

The island of Rhodes was a centre of literary, commercial, and 
artistic activity during the centuries immediately preceding the 
christian era. In her cities nourished schools of rhetoric and 
poetry, and the art of sculpture bloomed. Dr. Blinkenberg and 
Dr. Kinch, the Danish excavators, found at Lindus, inscribed on 
statue bases and on other dedications, the names of no less than 
seventy-four different artists, 1 but little was learned of their 
artistic achievements. Successive conquerors often destroyed 
what they could not remove and passing centuries wrought their 
usual wreck. Apart, therefore, from some literary references, 
and several statues found in Italy, 2 attributed to the Rhodian 
school, there has been scant record of the stylistic character of 
the productions of this fecund period of artistic creation; conse- 
quently every bit of sculpture out of Rhodes itself is eagerly 
welcomed as a possible relic of an important school, and must 
receive carefuj study and consideration. Freiherr Hiller von 
Gaertringen, after visiting and sojourning in the island, was in- 
strumental in the publication of several specimens of sculpture 
of Rhodian provenience. 3 Among these is included a large head 
of Helios, found in the environs of the city of Rhodes, which is 
described by Botho Graef in the Strena Helbigiana with such 
glowing enthusiasm as almost to counterbalance its sad and 

1 Bulletin de VAcad&mie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, 1907, 
p. 23. 

2 A brief sketch of the Rhodian school of sculpture is given by H. van Gelder, 
Geschichte der alien Rhodier (1900), pp. 379 ff. 

3 The interesting grave relief of a teacher, found at Trianda, dating from the 
second century B.C., was published by Hiller von Gaertringen and C. Robert in 
Hermes, XXXVII, 1902, pp. 121 ff. It was republished in Brunn-Bruckmann's 
Denkmdler Griechischer und Romischer Sculptur, pi. 579. A relief of the fifth 
century, found at Aphandu, was presented and discussed by Kekule von 
Stradonitz and Hiller von Gaertringen in the 65th Programm zum WinckeU 
mannsfeste, Berlin, 1905. A mask of Heracles from Lindus was published 
by Hiller in Strena Helbigiana p. 137 f . 
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284 THEODORE LESLIE SHEAR 

mutilated condition. 1 Some years earlier a bruised but charming 
head of Helios had been found at Trianda, near the site of the 
ancient city, Ialysus, and while in the possession of the American 
Consul at Rome was published by P. Hartwig in the Romische 
Miiteihmgen, II, 1887, pp. 159 ff., pi. VII, Vila. It is now my 
good fortune to be able to make known a head which is as ex- 




Figure 1. — Head of Helios from Rhodes 

traordinary for its excellent state of preservation as it is interest- 
ing for its artistic connections. 

This head, which is shown in Plates VII and VIII and in the 
accompanying illustrations in the text, came into my possession 
from a Rhodian peasant of my acquaintance, who reported that 
he had found it while digging the foundation for a house just 

1 'Helioskopf aus Rhodos' in Strena Helbigiana (1900), pp. 99 ff. 
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outside the modern town, but presumably well within the limits 
of the ancient city of Rhodes. The material is a white marble 
with a slightly grayish tone, of very large crystallization, such as 
may be found on the islands of Naxos and Paros. 1 The surface 
is rubbed a little in spots, with consequent loss in the delicate 
treatment of texture and modeling, but otherwise no injury has 
been suffered. The head is just life-size, the total height from 
chin to crown being 222 mm. with a width of 135 mm. from ear 
to ear. 2 The shape is round and mesocephalic giving a cephalic 
index of 79. The hair, which is short and curly, is bound by a 
fillet that on top passes behind two rows of curls and at the back 
of the head permits rather heavy locks to escape and lie on the 
neck. In the arrangement of the fillet considerable variety is 
obtained, inasmuch as at the back of the head the hair is bound 
in an orderly fashion that makes each lock below clearly a con- 
tinuation of one above, while on the side short, rebellious curls 
refusing to be bound, lie about and, occasionally, upon the fillet 
itself. The curls start from a central point on the crown; they 
present somewhat the appearance of the tentacles of a starfish, 
and are spread over the head in an irregular manner, now a lock 
being turned to the right while its neighbor is curled to the left, 
so that monotonous uniformity is successfully avoided. The 
execution of the hair appears rude and unfinished when closely 
examined, for the locks are roughly modeled and are separated 
by deep cuts and grooves. The variety of plane that is thus 
achieved, however, evidently reveals a conscious effort to empha- 
size the interplay of light and shade, the effect of which is more 
fully realized when it is remembered that the statue, of which 
this head was a part, stood in the open air and, probably, in the 
bright sunshine that for most of the year blesses the fortunate 
Isle of Rhodes. But the most characteristic element in the 
treatment of this hair is seen in the way in which short separate 

1 G. R. Lepsius, Griechische M armor studien, p. 43. 

2 Other measurements are: Chin to roots of hair, 157 mm. Chin to root of 
nose, 108 mm. Chin to inner corner of eye, 98 mm. Chin to outer corner of 
eye, 108 mm. Chin to lower end of nose, 65 mm. Chin to mouth, 44 mm. 
Width of mouth, 43 mm. Length of eye, 29 mm. Roots of hair to root of 
nose, 50 mm. Roots of hair to lower end of nose, 98 mm. Roots of hair to 
inner corner of eye, 64 mm. Roots of hair to mouth, 117 mm. Distance 
between inner ends of eyes, 27 mm. Distance between outer ends of eyes, 84 
mm. Corner of mouth to inner corner of eye, 55 mm. Corner of mouth to 
outer corner of eye, 60 mm. 
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locks, brushed up and left in an upright position, frame the fore- 
head, forming a natural diadem. 

Another remarkable characteristic of the head is illustrated 
to best advantage in the full-face view, Plate VIII. The artist 
obviously has sought to convey the impression of the rotundity 
of the visage, by making the cheeks full and fat and by lessening 
the distance between the eyebrows and the mouth, thus shorten- 
ing the length of the nose. This proportion is quite unusual, 
being, in fact, only 40 per cent, of the distance from the chin to 
the roots of the hair on the forehead, while on the Hermes of 
Praxiteles, for example, the percentage is about 48, which seems 
a fair average, as in a series of statues examined the measurements 
range between 45 per cent, and 50 per cent. The forehead is 
almost rectangular in shape, with protruding locks of hair on 
either side. The eyes, which are small and narrow, have thin 
lids; their inner commissures are sunk deeply in the head, while 
toward the outer ends there is a slant upward and the corners 
are shadowed by overlapping rolls of flesh from the low-hanging 
brows. The bridge of the nose is broad and flat, with a very 
slight depression in the line of continuation from the forehead. 
About the nostrils, as below the eyes and on the cheeks, there is 
delicate modeling that emphasizes the high cheek bones and sug- 
gests, in general, the structure of the skull beneath the skin. Beside 
the ear, which is flat and slender, a curl hangs down on the cheek, 
and the hair otherwise is so arranged as largely to frame the ear, 
but in no part to conceal it. The mouth is narrow; the lips, which 
are slightly parted, are turned up at the outer edges, and the 
under lip has a moderately deep roll outward that makes possible 
a gracefully modeled depression between it and the chin. The 
chin itself is rounded but strong, and the neck is thick, with its 
swelling muscles accentuated. The head is slightly inclined to 
the right, and the eyes are looking down at something a little in 
advance. 

The general impression conveyed by this head is one of reserved 
dignity and of benignant strength, and it is clearly an ideal head 
representing a young and vigorous god. Two deities were wor- 
shipped in the island of Rhodes who might be portrayed conceiv- 
ably by this type, Heracles and Helios. In the absence of an 
inscription or of some determinative characteristic, clearly it is 
not possible, with certainty, to identify a statue, much less a 
head that is severed from its trunk. Indeed this observation is 
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already made by Dio Chrysostom, who, in his oration on Miodian 
matters, refers to the difficulty of recognizing statues dedicated 
with insufficient means of identification, with the inevitable 
result that athletes are confused sometimes with heroes and heroes 
occasionally are mistaken for gods. 1 It is necessary, therefore, 
to study our head intrinsically and comparatively and to seek a 
plausible conclusion in the cumulation of probabilities. 

Mention is made of Heracles and of priests of Heracles in 
inscriptions found in various parts of the island, 2 but interest in 
his cult seems largely to have been limited to the curious ritual 
performed at Thermydron, near Lindus, where two bullocks were 
sacrificed annually to the accompaniment of curses. 3 The type 
of Heracles who was here worshipped is nowhere described, al- 
though we know that Parrhasius in the fifth century painted a 
picture of this god for the Lindians; 4 nor is any assistance afforded 
by representations of Heracles that have been found in Rhodes, 
The group of the infant Heracles strangling the serpents was 
adopted as the common coin type of the allied cities, Rhodes, 
Samos, Ephesus, Cnidus, Iasus, after Konon's victory in 394 b.c. 5 
The mask of Heracles from Lindus 6 is much mutilated and at 
best represents a peculiar phase of the hero that has no relation 
to the present discussion; the relief showing Heracles riding on 
an ass is rude and worn and must be dated, without doubt, in 
imperial times. 7 No characteristic of our head, other than its 
youthful strength, is indicative of Heracles. On the contrary 
the flat and narrow ear is very different from the swollen, mis- 
shaped organ usually found on the athletic type of head, whether 
of god or mortal, due to blows received in boxing and combat. 8 

1 Dio Chrys. Orat. XXXI, 90 ff. 

2 7. G. XII, 1, 8; 705, 24; Arch. Zeit. XXXVI, 1878, p. 163; van Gelder, 
op. cit. pp. 346 ff. 

8 1. G. XII, 1, 791-804 refer to this sacrifice but do not mention the name of 
Heracles. The matter is fully discussed with an exposition of archaeological 
and literary sources by van Gelder, op. cit. pp. 346 ff. 

4 Athen. XII, 543 f. 

5 Head, Hist. Num. 2nd ed., p. 638; p. 604, fig. 302; p. 573, etc.; Catalogue of 
Greek Coins of Carta, Cos, Rhodes, etc., in the British Museum, In trod. p. 
CHI; van Gelder, op. cit. p. 87. 

6 Strena Helbigiana, p. 137. 

7 Arch. Zeit. XXXVI, 1878, p. 30 and p. 163; Beschreibung der antiken 
Sculpturen in Berlin, No. 689. 

8 Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 155; Homolle in B.C.H. XXIII, pp. 454, 
455, 458; and especially Neugebauer, 'Studien iiber Skopas,' in Beitrage zur 
Kunstgeschichte, XXXIX, 1913, p. 35, n. 172. 
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It is true that on some heads of Heracles the hair is brushed up 
from the forehead in short locks, as may be seen on the head of 
Myronian type in the British Museum, 1 on a later beardless 
head in the same Museum, 2 in more modified form on the Hera- 
cles Chiaramonti, 3 on a bronze statuette in the imperial collection 
in Vienna, 4 and on other examples. But this treatment of the 
hair is by no means limited to Heracles, but is found, for example, 
on a bronze statuette of a youthful deity, perhaps Asclepius, now 
at Karlsruhe, 5 on a bronze figure of Zeus in the British Museum, 6 
on a bronze head in Naples, 7 and elsewhere. Indeed this treat- 
ment of the hair is claimed by Fraulein Bieber as one of the 
characteristics of the group of heads which she seeks to connect 
with the Paris of Euphranor. 8 But in none of these instances 
have the brushed-up locks a shape like those on the Rhodian 
head, nowhere do they form such an important part of the coiffure, 
or frame thus conspicuously a face that is emphatically round. 
The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable that these striking char- 
acteristics have been employed with a definite purpose and that, 
in fact, by the round face with its crown of flame-like rays the 
artist has sought to suggest the radiated orb of the sun. 

Helios was the legendary founder of Rhodes and was the chief 
deity of that fair island of the sun, 9 which has natural beauty 
befitting the god. 10 The centre of his worship was in the city of 
Rhodes, where were dedicated to him a temple and temenos and 
many statues. He was the god par excellence of the city, his 
priests were eponymous, his temple was the chamber of archives, 
and on the coins his image was stamped. This coin type, adopted 
with the foundation of the greater city in 407 B.C., represents 

1 Catalogue of Sculpture, III, No. 1734; Brunn-Bruckmann, op. tit. pi. 568. 

2 Catalogue of Sculpture, III, No. 1731, pi. V, 2; compare Graef in Rom. 
Mitt. IV, 1889, p. 195. 

3 Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 342, fig. 147; Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. 
pi. 609. 

4 Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhochsten Kaiserhauses t 
IX, 1889, pp. 135 ff., pi. I, II; Bulle, Der schoene Mensch im Altertum, pi. 57. 

6 Schumacher, Beschreibung der Sammlung antiker Bronzen, pi. XXVII; Furt- 
wangler, Masterpieces, p. 300, fig. 128. 

6 Catalogue of Bronzes, No. 910; Furtwangler, op. cit. p. 299, fig. 127. 

7 Brunn-Bruckmann, op. cit. pi. 364. 

8 Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 159 ff.; p. 170. 

9 A good sketch of the cult of Helios at Rhodes is given by van Gelder, op. 
cit. pp. 290 ff. 

10 Pindar, Olym. VII, 54 ff.; Lucian, EroL 7. 
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the sun god by a youthful head, having a round face, fleshy 
cheeks and hair treated in some way to suggest the rays of the 
sun. There are two chief variations of the full-face type, as in 
one case the hair is brushed up about the face in flame-shaped 
locks, 1 while in the other the hair is parted in the middle and 
combed to each side in flowing strands. 2 The result is a gross 
exaggeration of nature, but it is impossible to mistake the artists' 
intention to personify the radiated orb of the sun. Actual rays 
around the head are not found on coins of the early period, but 
begin to appear toward the end of the fourth century, 3 and belong 
to the type that is common after the beginning of the third cen- 
tury, the type that, presumably, was crystallized under the 
influence of the construction of the colossus. 

The earlier conception of Helios is not limited to Rhodian 
coins but is represented also on vase paintings, as, for example, 
on an Attic hydria in Karlsruhe, dating from the end of the fifth 
century, which portrays the judgment of Paris. 4 Helios appears 
in the corner rising over the mountains in a four-horse chariot. 
His hair is driven back from the forehead in flowing locks. There 
are no rays about the head, but in the background is seen a radi- 
ated disc. A very similar representation of the unradiated 
Helios is shown on a crater in Vienna, 5 while the god on a red- 
figured pyxis of the Sabouroff collection differs only slightly from 
the preceding in that he wears a diadem, though the solar disc 
is still kept separate from the head. 6 A diadem also, apparently, 
adorned the head of a Helios of this type who takes part in the 
gigantomachia on the frieze of the great altar from Pergamon. 7 

A bronze statuette in the Berlin collection, identified as Helios, 8 
exhibits a nude youth, with lowered left hand that had held a 

1 Good examples are reproduced by Head, Catalogue of Greek Coins of Carta, 
Cos, Rhodes, etc., in the British Museum, pi. XXXVI, Nos. 1, 3; and by Babelon, 
Traite des monnaies grecques, pi. CXLVII, No. 6. 

2 Head, op. cit. pi. XXXVI, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, etc.; Babelon, op. cit. pi. CXLVII, 
Nos. 2, 8, 11. 

3 Head, op. cit., Introduction, pp. CHI and CVI. 

4 Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, I, pi. 30. 
6 Wiener Vorlegebldtter, E, pi. XI. 

6 Furtwangler, Collection Sabouroff, I, pi. LXIII. In the text that accom- 
panies this plate the author discusses the development of the Helios type and 
shows, on page 4, that the application of rays to the head is a later conception. 

7 Altertumer von Pergamon, III, 2, pi. IV; XXV, 4; text p. 27. 

8 Arch. Anz. VI, 1891, p. 123; compare E. Cahen, s. v. sol in Daremberg 
and Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquites, IV, 2, p. 1380. 
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round object like a whip, and upraised right arm. The face is 
full, the hair is brushed up from the forehead and the expression 
is directed upward. In a somewhat similar manner, too, Helios 
is represented by a colossal marble statue in Berlin, that is of 
much later date. 1 Here the body is nude, except for the chlamys 
that is thrown back from the right shoulder, the face is round, the 
cheeks are fat, and the hair is treated in flaming locks, as on the 
heads of the Rhodian coins. On the base of this statue is pre- 
served part of an inscription beginning with the names Zeus 
Helios. 

The head of Helios is found frequently represented on clay 
stamps from Rhodes, which repeat the types made familiar from 
the Rhodian coins, 2 but also among the nearly three thousand 
stamped amphora handles, discovered in Lindus and published 
by Martin P. Nilsson, 3 some rectangular stamps reveal a standing 
figure of Helios, on which the god's head is sometimes crowned 
by rays; sometimes the head is not radiated, but a star or stars 
are placed near it; or again the god may be represented without 
rays and without accompanying stars. These instances are 
cited to show that Greek and Roman artists often regarded the sun 
god as sufficiently characterized by the treatment of the hair, and 
by a tendency to roundness of the face, and that the crown of 
rays about the head, which was unknown in the early period, 
began to appear first in the course of the fourth century but never 
became an indispensable attribute. 4 

Among the statues of Helios dedicated at Rhodes two are 
designated as particularly famous and the names of their sculp- 
tors are known. One was the bronze colossus by Chares of 
Lindus, and the other was by Chares' more distinguished master, 
Lysippus of Sicyon, who, Pliny tells us, 5 was especially noted for 
his chariot with Helios of the Rhodians. Archaeological con- 
firmation of the professional activity of Lysippus at Rhodes has 
been discovered at Lindus, in the form of a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion with the sculptor's name. 6 Cassius, in the year 42 B.C., 

1 Arch. Zeit. XVIII, p. 130, pi. CXLV. 

2 Schuchhardt in AUertumer von Pergamon, VIII, 2, p. 431. 

8 Bulletin de VAcademie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Danemark, 1909, 
pp. 37 ff., pi. II. 

4 Stephani, Nimbus und Strahlenkranz, pp. 26 and 93. 

6 Nat. Hist. XXXIV, 63. 

8 Bulletin de VAcad&mie Royale des Sciences et des Lettres de Dariemark, 1907, 
p. 24. 
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captured the city of Rhodes, and on that occasion the historian 
Cassius Dio 1 reports that the general carried off the treasure and 
sacred objects and dedications, except the chariot of the sun. We 
do not know if this was spared because of its size, or if Cassius 
left this treasure to the citizens in memory of his student days at 
Rhodes. Owing to a disturbance in the text of Pliny, 2 it is not 
absolutely certain that the account of a statue in Rome covered 
by order of Nero with gold, that, as an obvious blemish, was soon 
again removed, refers to the Helios of Lysippus, but in any event 
the group at Rhodes was a very famous work that, without doubt, 
was much copied and imitated in the island. 3 

Hartwig has sought to connect the head from Trianda with 
this statue by Lysippus, and in fact goes so far as to suggest the 
possibility that it is a copy made from the masterpiece. 4 The 
head belongs to the youthful athletic type of the fourth century. 
The hair is brushed up slightly on the forehead, and the eyes 
are looking upward, but the author acknowledges (p. 160) that, 
were it not for the fact that the head was found in Rhodes and 
that there are holes in the marble for a crown of metal rays, it 
would have been difficult to identify it as Helios. 

Twenty-eight years have passed since Hartwig published this 
head in the Romische Mitteilungen, and we know little more 
about the artistic characteristics of Lysippus than was known 
then. There are still some adherents to the school that recog- 
nized the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican as the norm of Lysippus, 6 
others, with the Gardner brothers, have supplanted the Apoxy- 
omenos by the Agias of Delphi, 6 still others have sought to com- 
promise the question of stylistic differences between the two 
works by attributing the Agias to an earlier, the Apoxyomenos 
to a later period in the artistic career of Lysippus, 7 while the 
latest work on the subject, rejecting both the Apoxyomenos and 

1 Cass. Dio, XLVII, 33, 4. 

2 An intervening sentence that mentions a statue of Alexander the Great 
is regarded usually as an interpolation. 

•Brunn, Geschichte der Griechischen Kunstler, I, p. 361. 

4 Rom. Mitt. II, 1887, p. 163 f . 

5 Loewy, Rom. Mitt. XVI, 1901, p. 392. 

6 P. Gardner in J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, p. 135; XXV, 1905, p. 236. E. A. 
Gardner in Six Greek Sculptors, p. 222. Other supporters of this view are 
cited by P. Wolters in Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. d. Wissenschaften in Munchen, 
1913, 4, p. 44, n. 3. 

7 Collignon, Lysippe, p. 31. Amelung, Rom. Mitt. XX, 1905, p. 144 f. 
Compare Wolters, I. c. p. 44, n. 2. 
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the Agias, selects as the basis for the determination of Lysippean 
characteristics the Apoxyomenos in the Uffizi Gallery at Flor- 
ence. 1 In this monograph an Italian woman, Ada Maviglia, 
gives an interesting presentation of her thesis, but the theory is 
not susceptible of proof. The chief difficulty about penetrating 
the haze that surrounds Lysippus is to be found in the fact that 
he was a great borrower and adopted traits and characteristics of 
several of his predecessors, especially Polyclitus, Scopas and 
Praxiteles, as was emphasized by Homolle in his study of the 
statues of Agias and the other members of the group dedicated 
by Daochos at Delphi. 2 And this view Fraulein Bieber uncon- 
sciously supports when, after categorically denying that the 
Delphian monument is by Lysippus, she proceeds to point out 
that one figure of the group exhibits the influence of Praxiteles, 
another is wrought after a Polyclitan model, another shows 
affinity to the style of Scopas, and concludes by accepting the 
possibility that a vision of the bronze statue by Lysippus in 
Pharsalus may have hovered in the mind of the master of the 
Agias. 3 So, in spite of objections that have been raised to the 
attribution of the Delphian Agias to Lysippus, and in spite of 
the recent criticism of the inscriptions, whereby Wolters seeks to 
prove that the Delphian inscription and, consequently, the 
Delphian monument antedate the inscription and dedication at 
Pharsalus, 4 much plausibility still adheres to Homolle's argu- 
ment, 5 and until further light on the subject the Agias must be 
considered in any study of the characteristics of Lysippean style. 
Some resemblances between the Rhodian head and that of 
Agias 6 may be noted, particularly in the treatment of the back 
hair, in the manner in which the locks are brought out from under 
the fillet, in the grouping of the separate locks in circular fashion 
about the crown, 7 and in the general roughness of the finish of the 
hair, which must have depended for its effect on color, light and 
distance from the spectator. 8 The shape of the ear is somewhat 

1 A. Maviglia, UAttivita ar'tistica di Lisippo ricostruita su nuova base, 1914. 

2 B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 471. 

3 Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 172 and 173. 

4 Op. cit. 1913, 4, pp. 40 ff. 
s Loc. cit. pp. 444 and 445. 

6 Fouilles de Delphes, IV, pi. LXIII, LXIV. 

7 Seen also on the Apoxyomenos of the Vatican, Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 487. 

8 Homolle in B.C.H. XXIII, 1899, p. 454. A parallel instance may be 
cited in the case of the Aberdeen head in the British Museum, on which the 
locks are separated by deeply cut grooves, as noted by Mrs. Strong in Furt- 
wangler's Masterpieces, p. 346. 
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similar, as is the way in which the hair is arranged about it. The 
eyes in both heads are small, their inner ends being placed rather 
deeply, while over the outer edges appear the thickened rolls of 
flesh. 1 The cheek bones are high, the upper lip, mouth and chin 
are similar and there is the same swelling muscle in the neck. 
Our head must be compared also with the group of heads of 




Figure 2. — Head of Helios from Rhodes; Back 

the fourth century that is discussed by Margarete Bieber in the 
course of her study of the head of a youth in Kassel. 2 The 
Rhodian head bears strong resemblance to the head at Kassel in 

1 This treatment of the eyebrows is fully discussed, in connection with its 
appearance on the Scopaic heads from Tegea, by K. A. Neugebauer, 'Studien 
liber Skopas' in Beilrdge zur Kunstgeschichte, XXXIX, 1913, pp. 41 ff. 

2 Jb. Arch. I. XXV, 1910, pp. 159 ff. The head at Kassel is reproduced on 
p. 160, fig. 1, a and b; p. 163, fig. 4 b. 
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the rectangular shape of forehead, in the combed-up locks of 
hair, in the curl hanging down beside the ear, in the broad flat 
bridge of the nose, in the straight eyebrows, in the narrow eyes, 
and in the shape of the slightly parted lips, with their suggestion 
of a smile. The head in Kassel is regarded by Fraulein Bieber a& 
an inexact copy of the bronze statue from Anticythera, or, at 
least, as a copy of an original by the same artist, 1 and this artist 
she believes to be Euphranor. Two other heads in this group 
have various characteristics that are common to the head from 
Rhodes, one is the bronze head of a youth in Naples,- the other a 
marble head in the National Museum at Athens. 3 

Greater resemblance, however, exists between the Helios and 
a small bronze statue in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copen- 
hagen. 4 This figure at first was called a charioteer, 5 but Arndt 
in his publication of the Ny Carlsberg plates agreed with Furt- 
wangler in declaring it to be Heracles, 6 and this opinion has 
generally been accepted. 7 The interpretation as Heracles rests 
on two points only, the position of the fingers of the left hand, 
which are supposed to have held the bow and an extra arrow, 
and the presence of the quiver band about the body. No satis- 
factory explanation is given of the purpose of the hanging right 
arm, and Fraulein Bieber, comparing this hand with the left 
hand of the bronze youth from Anticythera, seeks to bring the 
Copenhagen statue into membership in her Paris group. 8 Sug- 
gested interpretations of unidentified statues are often merely 
hazardous conjectures, but is it not easier to return to the original 
explanation of the figure as a charioteer? The provenience of 
the statue, which was purchased in Rome, 9 is unknown; had it 
been found in Rhodes there would be little difficulty as to its 
interpretation. In view, therefore, of its resemblance to the 
head from Rhodes it may not be too venturesome to suggest 
that the bronze statue represents Helios of the Rhodians, wha 

1 Loc. cit. p. 162-163. 

2 Brunn-Bruckmann, pi. 364; Bieber, loc. cit. p. 162, fig. 3. 

3 No. 318; reproduced by G. Cultrera, 'Una Statua di Ercole,' in Memorie 
delta R. Accademia dei Lincei, XIV, fasc. Ill, 1910, p. 274, fig. 25. 

4 Arndt, La Glyptotheque Ny-Carlsberg, pi. 89-92. 

5 See Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 518, n. 3. 

6 Text, p. 136. 

7 Cultrera, op. cit. p. 180. 

8 Op. cit. p. 168. 

9 Dr. Poulsen, Director of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, kindly sent me this- 
information. 
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in his extended left hand grasped firmly the reins of the four 
horses of the chariot, 1 while the hanging right hand held the 
whip, as charioteers commonly do in just this pose. 2 Around 
his body is visible the quiver band, but possibly this was adorned 
with the signs of the zodiac, like the band around the beautiful 
torso of Helios in the Vatican. 3 Indeed the bow and the quiver 
are known to be distinguishing characteristics of Helios and are 
carried by him in a representation on a carnelian gem in Naples, 
which dates from the Hellenistic period; in this scene the nude 
figure of the god is shown standing in a chariot as he guides the 
mounting horses. 4 The gaze of the Copenhagen figure is very 
exactly directed to where the horses may be supposed to be 
rearing, and the blue eye, that was found with the statue, would 
be appropriately the eye of the sun. Furthermore the assump- 
tion of the position of the figure in a chariot would account for 
the remarkably disproportionate size of the feet, which in a 
chariot would not be noticeable, but which make an unfavorable 
impression when the statue is separated from its group. 5 The 
base, which has been added by the Roman copyist, is decorated 
by a spiral ornament on top, and at each corner by a star, 6 which 
is similar in form to the stars that accompany Helios on the vase 
paintings and on the Rhodian stamps. 

The Rhodian head and the head of the bronze youth in Copen- 

1 In spite of the fact that a bow and arrow were evidently held in a similar 
arrangement of fingers by Paris from the west pediment, at Aegina (Brunn- 
Bruckmann, pi. 24), by Apollo in the Museum at Kassel (ibid. pi. 676), by 
Heracles in the imperial collection at Vienna (Jahrb. d. kunsthist. Samm. d. 
Kaiserhauses, IX, 1889, p. 135, pi. I, II), considerable experience in driving, 
with attention directed to this point, has convinced me that such a position of 
the fingers is not only possible but natural in the handling of spirited horses. 

2 Several nude, or practically nude, statues of Helios as charioteer have 
already been mentioned. Reference may be made also to the Helios on a Pom- 
peian wall painting, who is clad only in a chlamys flying back from the body 
(shown in Roscher's Lexikon Griech. u. Rom. Myth. I, 2003, from Mus. Borbon. 
7, 55) ; to a nude Helios in the representation of the scene of the fall of Phaethon 
on the mould for an Arretine bowl in the Boston Museum (Hartwig in Phil- 
ologus, XII, 1899, pp. 481 fi\); to a Helios, almost nude, on a sardonyx cameo 
at Florence (Daremberg and Saglio, Diet. Ant. s. v. sol, IV, 2, p. 1380); and to 
nude figures of Helios on other gems (Furtwangler, Beschreibung d. geschnit- 
tenenSteine, Nos. 8651-8654; compare No. 8160). 

3 Reproduced in Roscher's Lexikon Griech. u. Rom. Myth. I, 2002. 

4 Furtwangler, Die Antiken Gemmen, I, pi. XLII, 27; II, p. 201. 

5 Arndt, op. cit. pi. 90. 

6 A diagram of the top of the base is given by Arndt, op. cit. text p. 136, fig. 73. 
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hagen, when placed in juxtaposition, show many similar traits 
which may be briefly indicated. The hair is brushed in rising 
locks above the forehead, which on each head is rectangular in 
shape, and is pinched in at the sides, below the temples; the eyes 
are deeply placed at the inner ends, and at the outer are shaded 
by the brow. Each head has a broad, flat nose, a similar expres- 
sion about the nostrils, a small mouth with slightly opened lips, 
full cheeks and rounded chin. In spite of the different materials 
of workmanship there is also considerable resemblance in the 
treatment of the hair, which is evident by comparing the 
back of the head of Helios (Fig. 2) with the back of the bronze 
head that is shown by Arndt on plate 92. Directly at the back 
the fillet binds down a group of heavy locks, which are clearly 
marked as units, extending below from above the band; above 
these again is an isolated central lock, which is flanked above by 
two curls arranged to turn in contrary directions. By the side 
of the ear, too, is seen the characteristic curl which, however, on 
the bronze head is associated with whiskers continuing down the 
cheek. 

The bronze statue in Copenhagen is related to another work 
that has been variously assigned, the Heracles in Lansdowne 
House, London. 1 The best reproductions of this statue, made 
from photographs especially taken for the purpose, are given by 
E. A. Gardner in Six Greek Sculptors, plates LVI, LVII, LVIII, 
and with these the views of the Rhodian head should be com- 
pared. The shape of the two heads is similar, as is the structure 
of the forehead, with the extending locks on each side, below 
which the head is slightly pinched just above the outer ends of 
the eyes. The strong resemblance in the treatment of the head 
in this part, that is, about the temples, at the limit of the fore- 
head, and where forehead and brow are merged into the cheek, 
is apparent when our Figure 1 is placed beside Gardner's plate 
LVIII. The eyes in each case are small and are deeply inset at 
the root of the nose, with the outer ends shaded by the thickened 
brow; the lower lids are very thin. The bridge of the nose is 
broad and flat, and a somewhat similar expression is suggested 
by the modeling about the nostrils. The cheeks are full and the 
neck is heavy and thick with swelling muscles on the left side. 
Also the same motive is carried out in the arrangement of the 
hair, especially on the top and at the back of the head, where 

1 Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 518; Arndt, op. cit. text, p. 136. 
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curling locks are scattered in deliberate disorder, starting from 
the centre of the crown. The Lansdowne Heracles was assigned 
to Lysippus by Michaelis 1 as early as 1882, but after the discov- 
ery of the heads at Tegea, works of Scopas or of his immediate 
school, scholarly opinion was inclined to follow Furtwangler's 
reasoning, 2 and to bring the Heracles into the Scopaic sphere, 




Figure 3. — Head of Helios from Rhodes; Profile 



particularly on account of the expression and treatment of the 
eyes. Now, however, that judgment has wavered again, on 
account of resemblances between the Heracles and Agias, with 
the result that those who attribute Agias to Lysippus regard the 

1 Ancient Marbles in Great Britain, p. 451. 

2 Furtwangler, Masterpieces, pp. 296 ff ; compare also Homolle in B.C.H. 
XXIII, 1899, p. 450, n. 2. 
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Lansdowne Heracles as a product of the same school. 1 Since 
this statue of Heracles exhibits characteristics of the style of 
Polyclitus, 2 of Scopas, and of Praxiteles, 3 the logical conclusion 
must be that it is the work of an artist who combined such vary- 
ing traits, and this we know was done by Lysippus. 

Without further discussing uncertain comparisons, but upon 
the basis of the resemblances that have been indicated between 
the head from Rhodes and the series of statues presented, it is 
safe to conclude that our head is a work, executed in the fourth 
century, by a Rhodian artist, who was strongly influenced by 
Lysippus, and who, probably, made a statue of Helios of the 
Rhodians after the manner of the masterpiece created by Lysip- 
pus for Rhodes. 

Theodore Leslie Shear. 
Columbia University. 

1 P. Gardner, J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, p. 128; XXV, 1905, p. 240; Cultrera, 
op. cit. p. 188. 

2 Kalkmann, Die Proportioned, des Gesichts in der griechischen Kunst, 58 
J^rogramm zum Winckelmannsfeste in Berlin, p. 60, n. 3. 

3 Graef, Rom. Mitt. IV, 1889, p. 207, n. 1. 
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